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GENERAL VIEW OF SOCIETY THERE—THE NOBILITY, 
AND GENTRY. 

That is the good society of the British capital, 
in which, as we have said before, you never hear any 
thing said about good society ; and that is the very 
best society everywhere, which is regarded by the set- 
ters of the fashion as a degree or two below the top. 
It is not the oldest of the nobility, for they are the 
highest, whatever may be their titles, whom it would 
be worth our while to associate with, or to study if we 
could ; for it is not they that have been uplifted from 
the multitude by the hand of sovereign power, because 
of their great wisdom or tried valor.—It was not they, 
but their dead forefathers ; and if we have a desire to 
see how men look that deserve to be ennobled by their 
sovereign, at least in the view of that sovereign, or to 
be set over the rest of the world in perpetuity, they 
and their children’s children, we are to go not to the 
oldest, but to the youngest nobility of the empire—to 
those who are living and breathing yet, and are hard- 
ly yet recovered from their transfiguration at the 
touch of majesty. If we draw near to the younger 
nobles—and the younger they are the better ; they 
will have had the less time to degenerate—we may 
be able to see the very root and origin of their great- 
ness, and peradventure the mysterious sign thereof 
upon their foreheads. 

For the fact is that the nobility of England, we 
might say of nearly all Europe, do degenerate every 
year, in consequence of that pride of birth which 
keeps them from refreshing their stock by inter mar- 
riage with newer shape and braver blood.. Unlike the 
nobility of the East—of Persia for example, where the 
nobles are distinguished from the great body of the 
people, by the better characteristics of their Georgian 
or Circassian mothers, and where the king himself is 
almost always of the stranger blood by the female side 
—such persons having the power to pick and choose 
from the beauty and glory of whole empires for inter- 
marriage ; unlike the nobility of the barbarian hordes 
of the desert, where they breed their chiefs with but 
a little less care than they do their horses, or the head 
men of the Sandwich Isles, who appear to be distin- 
guished by their superior form and superior worth, 
from the great mass of the multitude :—Unlike these, 
the nobility of the British empire appear to be alto- 
gether of one family. They have bred together and 
coupled together so long and so lazily, that, instead 
of being characterized by a loftier look, a prouder 
stature, a superior intellect, or a handsomer shape, 
they are decidedly inferior to the average of the com- 
mon people. “ We know,” says Haller, in his El- 
ements of Physiology, quoted by Lawrence in his 
lectures on the natural history of Man,—* We know 
avery remarkable instance of two noble females, 
who got husbands on account of their wealth, al- 
though they were nearly ideots, and from which this 
mental defect has extended for a century into several 
families ; so that some of all their descendants still 
continue ‘ideots to the fourth and even the fifth gen- 
eration.” 
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But, by all this, and by what we have said before 
of the old British nobility, and of their inconceivable 
pride and secret feeling of superiority to the men that 
are built of common earth, we would not be under- 
stood to insinuate that no countryman of ours ever 
saw anything of that which is called good society in 
England ; or that no one of our hearty and steadfast 
republicans ever spent a day or two with the young- 
est brother of Royalty, or even a half hour under the 
same roof with Royalty itself. No; far be it from us 
either to say or insinuate such a thing, for we know 
better, and they that have paid for such ‘luxuries 
ought tohave the credit of it; and if we could have 
our way it should be engraved upon their tomb-stones. 
We acknowledge that our ambassadors have been 
courteously received among the mob of ambassadors 
at the great gathering of the court ; and we have 
heard of three or four Americans, male and female, 
who have been distinguished there—one, for bearing 
letters of introduction to the Duke of Sussex, the 
youngest brother of George the Fourth, (probably 
from John Dunn Hunter) which he sent the Duke, 
without his address, through the two-penny post ; of 
another, who happening to meet with the same ex- 
alted personage, the most free hearted and perhaps 
the most intelligent of the blood royal,* at Holkam, the 
seat of the celebrated Farmer Coke ; and happening 
to hear the Duke observe that he should be glad to 
see him, if he ever got to London (for he, being a 
younger brother was partial to Americans) and that 
he should be happy to render him any service in his 
power ; the moment he had arrrived at London, 
waited on the Duke at his palace in Kensington, and 
put his friendship to the proof, by begging a ticket to 
see the coronation—tickets for which, were worth 
from five to thirty guineas a piece,and were not to 
be had without special and powerful interest. And the 
third of our countrymen, who was so distinguished 
—to say nothing of our ladies, one of whom had the 
good sense to talk baby to the king, and play make- 
believe with certain of the aged nobility—was one 
who had the honor of replying to the sovereign of the 
United Kingdom, face to face, before the pride and 
pomp of the whole British empire.—It occurred in this 
way. The gentleman having paid his five guineas 
for the loan of a court dress and ruffied shirt; was 
presented to his majesty in the usual form—and his 
majesty having bowed the bow for which he is so 
celebrated—and so “ deservedly celebrated,” to bor- 
row the language of a court circular, asked him—how 
he did. Whereat the American setting his right foot 
before his left, and throwing up his head, began with 
a speech in reply, and had got as far as “ Pretty well 
I thank you ; though not altogether so well as—— 
when he found himself swept far beyond the reach of 
his majesty’s ear, and saw his majesty occupied with 
bowing the same bow, and smiling the same smile, to 
a score of fringed and tasseled gentlemen, who did 
not appear to know or suspect that our native was 
any very considerable rahi Gh 
~# And yet, the present King no ordinary man. He would have made a 
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In a word, all that we meant to say, is, that no 
American ever was or ever will be qualified to de- 
scribe with fidelity and exactness the every-day so- 
cial habits of the highest or even of a very high class 
of the good society of England. Of course therefore, 
we shall not attempt to do it, any further than we 
have already ; and that was rather by saying what 
we do not know, than what we do; what they are not, 
as a privileged order, than what they are. We pro- 
fess to know nothing of them asa particular set, over 
and above the knowledge that any literary man of 
respectable talents may get by seeing them togeth- 
er in what is called the Upper House, or by meet- 
ing with here and there one of their number, apart 
from the rest, in the great thoroughfares of the world; 
to be unable to judge from personal observation of 
their familiar habits ; and to know nothing of their 
domestic policy beyond the little we have told. 

But, after saying this, it will be proper to add, that 
we have enjoyed a fair opportunity (whether we 
have improved it fairly is another question) of judging 
of the other classes of English society, which though 
neither the highest nor the best, according to the prat- 
tle of the day, we believe to be among the most intel- 
ligent, high-hearted, and virtuous in the world. But 
these are only the third or fourth rate, or middling 
classes of English society. They are well educated, 
sincere, courteous and manly ; they are beyond all 
doubt, the richest body of citizens on earth, and they 
are as liberal as rich. At a single public meeting, 
called together by nobody knows whom, for nobody 
knows what—the subscriptions will frequently a- 
mount to fifty thousand dollars. 

It is very true that they are rather ostentatious, but 
then they are so, in a grave way; and who has a right 
to be so, if they have not ? Have we ?—with our 
incorrigible vanity—a vanity which leads us to brag 
of that in which we are most deplorably deficient—of 
our scholarship, of our learning, of our liberality to- 
ward other nations, of our unmixed lineage, of our 
antiquity, and of our consistency; and to be altogether 
insensible to the advantages that we really do possess 
over every people of the earth;—so equal a distribu- 
tion of knowledge, wealth and power, that while 
every man has enough, no man has too much, for 
the welfare and safety of others. Let us thank God 
that we have no great overgrown capitalists either in 
scholarship or wealth, and no hereditary lawgivers or 
great men, (with a few exceptions. ) 

But, if they are ostentatious, they are so without 
intending to be so, and almost without knowing it ; 
for they speakof matters by the way-side, or over a 
mutton chop, or a glass of old port, which compel you 
to see that they are familiar with the revenues of the 
earth, or with all the learning of the age—and yet they 
do this without raising the voice, or making faces, or 
shrugging their shoulders at you ; and with precisely 
the same look they wear when they ask you to din- 
ner.* And they will betray their surprise in spite of 
their high breeding, if you try to prove that the Eng- 

*It is just the reverse with the great 


liner, as if were about to cut ac 
set fire to the North River, 
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lislf are inferior to any other people on earth, in any 
one thing under heaven—such for example, as the 
manufacture of China silks, or Dresden pottery, or 
plate looking glasses, or Sopranos for the opera. They 
are not so exactly informed neither, as they sbould be 
about other countries, and particularly about this— 
for they still talk about the island of Virginia, the 
state of Philadelphia, and the titles which they believe 
to be hereditary here, such as that of general, or 
judge ; and they are perhaps rather too coldly uni- 
form in their courtesies wherever they go, and what- 
ever they do. 











Very good—but We have no such fear as the writer. 
Mr. Neat—I am an old man with little or nothing to 
do in the world but to watch the movements of others. I 
don’t know that it-can make any great diflerence to me 
who is President or who is Governor, and I take but little 
interest in these questions. But when I see young men 
engage in new business and incur great expense, I feel 
anxious for ther success ;;and when failure and total 
bankruptcy appear to be the probable reward of their 
labors, I feel bound to give them timely warning. This, 
sir, is your case, and the case of your publisher, printer, 
journeyman, apprentices, paper makers, devils, carriers 
and all, engaged in circulating a literary paper in this 
State. You will all be ruined; and if I should have occa- 
sion to look for you a year or two hence, I shall begin my 
inquiries at the Poor house, It may be, that you have 
wealth enough to engage in this wonderful and praisewor- 
thy undertaking, without the risk of ruining not only your- 
self but many others. | hope you have; and if yousucceed, 
history some ages hence, may do justice to your memory. 
The task looks tome desperate. You may as well try 
to convince the fowls of the air, that they could live easier 
and breathe more fieely in the water than above it, as to 
attempt to make the people support a literary paper in this 
State. Why sir, the world is going back to a state of ig- 
norance,and the momentum in this down hill road, is now 
so great that nothing can impede its force. It has been 
somewhere said or sung that 4dam, our first parent, while 
ignorant, was happy, and ‘*‘ lived like a gentleman.” 
‘rhe people seem determined to get back to this happy 
state. You don’t know how many complaints are abroad 
about our school law, which requires that teachers should 
know something ; masters’ wages used to be ten dollars a 
month—now they are twenty five. This is a grievous bur 
den, too great to be borne, and no doubt this Legislature, 
or the next, will repeal the law ; for public opinion must 
rule. Ifa thick headed boy can be found too lazy to work, 
he is sent to college by some society to prepare him for 
the ministry. Senators are elected who have not educa- 
tion enough to write on the back of a petition a report of 
leave to withdraw, anc spell half the words right; as for 
drawing bills themselves they don’t attempt it, but hire 
another; and even this glimmerof the golden days of 
knowledge will be soon done away, and our laws become 
unintelligible. Ifa Recorder is wanted, the people select 
him from among them who cannot write ; a book-keeper 
from those who cannot tell the difference between dou- 
ble and single entry ; and a keeper of the public monies 
from those who cannot keep their awn. Thus, Sir, you 
must perceive that you are engaged in a ruinous undertak- 
ing ; you cannot expect that a literary paper will be read 
or paid for ,* and your only safety is to settle up your bills 
with your advance money, as far as it will go, if you have 
any, and clear out, WwW. 





* {i our subscribers don't pay, they wont have the paper. We are not to be 
trifled with in this way ; and as we have asked no man to subscribe (though we 
have told three or four it was their duty ; not to us but to themselves and their 
families) so we sball ask no man to pay as other Editors do, by either begging or 
whining. But if they don’t pay, when we have got them partly ho« ked, when 


we have made the YANKEE what we mean to make it, a paper they can't do 
without; why then they may help paying for it, if they can. A pretiy joke to 
he sure ! that newspapers. at two dollars and fifty cents a year—containing 
every year about as much as ten Sashionable duodecimos, and altugether of 
original matter, or at least as much so, as the first rate journals of Europe, should 


noi he p.il for, as well as boots and shoes, or grog and flip, or any other New 
England necessaries of life. No, no—if our subscribers don't pay, we Il know the 
reason why, and be—gulp! to them—We had well nigh said a uaughty word ; 
and «o we ston where we are. 








Literature is an avenue to glory, ever open for those 
ingenious men who are deprived of honors or of wealth. 
Lie that illustrious Roman who owed nothing to his an- 
cesiors, videtur ex se natus, they seem self-born ; and 
in the bap*ism of glory, they have given themselves their 
name. The sons of a sword-maker, a potter, and a tax- 








gatherer, were the greatest of Orators, the most majestic 
of Poets, andthe most graceful of the satirists of antiquity. 
The eloquent Massilon, the brilliant Flechier, Rousseau 
and Didero’ ; Johnson, Akenside, and Franklin, arose 
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GYMNASTICS, 


We have long intended to give our subscribers a 
true idea of this branch of education; for nothing, we 
believe, is more generally misunderstood. Mothers 
have a notion that the exercises are dangerous ; and 
fathers, that tumbling about over polls, and climbing 
ropes like a baboon, are what is meant by the duties 
of a Gymnasium ; and youth, who are always after 
novelty, and are seldom endowed with much perse- 
verance, that by Gymnastics, they are to understand 
a certain series of unprofitable but showy maneu- 
vres, which are to be learnt in the course of a month 
or two, And as soon as they discover that the exer- 
cises have a tendency to diminish the whiteness and 
prettiness of their hands—or, in other words to make 
men of them, they are apt to be discouraged; and so 
drop off, one by one, with some boyish pretence or 
other ; as if to be powerful and active, and therefore 
magnanimous (fc: it is not the strong that are quar- 
relsome, or waspish) were not better than to be lady- 
like, either in the face, the hands, or the feet ; as if to 
be men, were not better than to be girls with a beard. 
We all pretend to know the value of exercise ; and 
a few pretend to see that it ought to be taken in the 
open air: Butthere is not one in fifty thousand, we 
verily believe, who knows the difference between 
work and exercise, nor between social and solitary ex- 
ercise, 

How often do you hear sensible women say—O, 
we have no occasion for exercise ; we have exercise 
enough ; and if our daughters want exercise, let them 
rub the tables, or make the beds.—But works nol 
exercise ; and though such work is certainly better 
than none at all, yet a woman who shuts herself up 
from the free airof heaven, and takes what exercise 
she does, for months at a time, under the cover of a 
oof, either in running up stairs and down, or in sweep- 
ing, or making beds,or even in jumping about by 
herself, may be sure that she is trifling with her 
health and happiness ; that she will grow premature- 
ly old and most likely s/uttish—for ill-health neces- 
sarily leads to personal neglect, in a greater or less 
degree ; or else to the neglect of other things almost 
as important. ; 

But work is not exercise—any more than work is 
play—and if you desire a rule, by which to deter- 
mine whether you have been at work or not, vou have 
only to observe whether you are exhilarated or not. 
If you are fatigued, you have been at work. You 
may be fatigued with play—and if you are, it isa 
proof that you have played too much ; and sv, if you 
are fatigued with work ; you have the proof that 
however little you may have done you have done toc 
much, Exercise produces exhilaration of spirit ; and 
if properly managed, instead of disqualifying you for 
other bodily work, itenables you to do much more 
of it, and with much more ease to yourself. But work, 
whether in play, or at she work shop, leaves you tired, 
exhausted, and languishing for repose—it may be that 
you cannot sleep for fatigue. What then are we to 
do ?—contrive to take our exercise in such a way, as 
not to interfere with ihe business of life; and to take it 
in such a quantity as to enable us to do our work bet- 
ter. ‘This may be done—and how to do so, is what 
is taught by the science of Gymnastics. 

But again, I have no occasion for exercise—you will 
hear asensible man say. Ihave exercise enough in 
my work shop, or in my counting room, or in walk- 
ing, or in riding tomy dinner ; and if! take more, in- 
stead of doing me good, it does me harm; if I rise ear- 
lier than usual, or ride further, or play foot ball, or 
cricket, or prison base, or roll ninepins for half a day 
together, I am less able to attend to my business the 
next day. All which may be very true.—But if you 
fee] stiff and sore after exercise, that is a proof that 
you had neglected your health before; that you needed 
exercise. If you are in the habit of getting up at a cer- 
tain hour, and have been so for a long while, the first 
time you rise an hour or two earlier, however you 
may enjoy your walk or your ride on a beautiful 
spring morning, the day will appear long to you; you 
will have, perhaps, no appetite for your breakfast at 
the usual hour; and you will go to bed weary and 





amidst the most humble avocations.— D’ Israeli. 
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vere a month or two, and you will not be able to lie in 
bed—or if yan do, it will affect you worse than get- 
ting up did, when you fist tried to get up. So too, 
if you play cricket, or nine pins, or ball—you are so 
little accustomed to it, and play so over zealously, 
drinking and eating for companicnship the while, 
whereby you keep up an artificial excitement for the 
game, that the next day, instead of being better qual- 
ified for the duties cf life, you have the head-ache, 
and are probably sore all over. 


N. B. But walking to your dinner—and walking 

alone, and always in the very same path, is not exer- 

cise ; nor at the best is walking ever exercise for the 

whole.body. Exercise,like diet, must be varied to be 

good for any thing. 

Now, most of these things are known to most peo- 

ple, and have been for ages; but they, instead of apply- 

ing the proper remedy—by taking more exercise, m a. 
more moderate and regular and frequent way—have 

augmented the disease and perpetuated it, by taking 

less and less exercise, and by taking it at long inter- 

vals, and too much of it, &t once. They might as 

well hope to keep clean by washing their hands twe 
or three times a year, as to keep in good health by 

taking half a day’s exercise two or three times a year. 

But we have no time, cthers will say ; we acknowl- 

edge the truth of all this, but we have no time. If 
this were true—which it never is—it would be a very 

foolish excuse. Have you no time to take medicine? 

Have you no time to take care of your health—and 

lay in a stock for old age ? Can you believe that ly- 

ing in bed, or sitting at the dinner table, is a greater 
saving of time than walking abroad in the open air ? 
But there is true economy in spending at least one 
hour every day in bodily exercise. We appeal to 
facts ; we can show it in a multitude of cases—look at 
our most promising young men at College—at our 
lawyers and physicians’ offices—the hardest students 
and most indefatigable spirits are generally afflicted 
with dispepsia, or with pulmonary complaints, or with 
all sorts of bodily infirmities. Think you they save 
much time by studying so hard, or by so neglecting 
their bodies ? How few of them live to a good old 
age—how many of them are never in good health ; 
and therefore never able to do what they do, so well 
as they might if they were in good health. Mr. Rus- 
sell,of the Jouryat or Enucatron at Boston (a work 
of singular merit) wrote us in England, to say that 
nothing would induce him to give up the regular 
gymnastic exercises, after he had got under way. He 
was quite another man—ate well, slept well, and was 
as happy as the day was long. So with fifty more of 
all ages, even grey headed literary men that we have 
known. Andé for ourselves, we can safely say that 
we ascribe our present health—which enables us 
to work as hard as any man alive at our studies, alto- 
gether to our having had the ccurage eight years ago, 
when time was more, much more than money to us, 
to waste about an hour a day in bedily work, now 
in riding, now in fencin, now in sparring, now in 
leaping, and at last cn all sorts of athletic exercises, 
Few men are more industrious than we are—we have 
been able to study sixteen hours a day—and this, 
though we took to study late in life, and began with 
two hours a day, and thought that very hard work :— 
We are always occupied, and why ?—because we are 
always in good health. In a word, our life has been 
saved by bodily exercise—and we are satisfied that 
for every hour we have wasted in that way, we have 
been, or shall be rewarded by a week at least of gocd 
health, and with spirits which so long as we have 
good health, nothing will be able to subdue. 

But the fault of those who are willing to try exer- 
cise for a while, is that they undertake too much at 
once. They feel weary and sick, where they hoped 
for exhilaration or cheerfulness. Let them beware— 
they cannot go immediately to their studies, after an 
hour spent in bedily exercise—we know this and ac- 
knowledge it. The first day, it may lose you half an 
hour to still your blood, and get your thoughts upon 
the page ; but persevere a week or two, and you will 
have no more difficulty. At five minutes notice, you 
will soon be able to turn your thoughts, and all the 
powers of your mind to your intellectual occupation. 

But—solitary exercise is not to be compared with 
social exercise. You may do the same things for a 
month upon a stretch in your own room, or out in the 





worn out, and more fatigued than usual. But perse- 








open air by yourself ; and the advantage will not be 
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vehement against us—as the enemy of our country, that| the followin 


equal to one hour spent with others in the same ex- 
ercises, ‘The mind is exhilarated by society. The 
muscles are stimulated—and they who are downright 
sluggards by themselves, do incredible things ina 
crowded gymnasium. 

But again—solitary exercise, being so little varied, 
is for that reason vastly inferior to social exercise; 
where many persons are together, new contrivances 
are thought of, to try the activity and strength or 
self-possession of all (for in gymnastics the mind is 
exercised almost as much as the body) each has some 
difficult thing of his own to propose—a something 
that he has never been able to do, though he may 
have seen others do it. Hence the variety of a Gym- 
nasium; to be useful, exercises must be new and 
each a little more difficult than the last. Exercise, 
without variety, is of little or no use. Skipping the 
rope is the best; but dumb bells—what are they 
good for ? Just nothing at all, where they ure used 
by a student in his solitary room. They are pretty 
sure to be gone to, asa task ;_ they leave him tired— 
with no sort of exhilaration of animal spirits—breath- 
ing hard to be sure—but with no quickening of the 
pulse; and probably with a decided wae in the 
shoulders. Make a speech by yourself, and then com- 
pare it with one made by you before a multitude, and 
peradventure you may then be able to see the differ- 
enee between solitary and social exercise. 

Hereafter we shall give a sketch of the History and 
Revival of Gymnastics. ; 





NEWSPAPERS, 
Tue ArGus—PorTLAND. 
We should be glad to know of our dear friend, the 4r- 
gus, who Mr. “ Irvine’’ is—a gentleman, who by their 


account, is selling a Life of Columbus, in London, for 
$15,000. 


New-Yor« STaresMAN AND SALEM OBSERVER. 

And of Mr. Carter, of the SrarEsMAN, (copied by a 
Salem Paper) who “ Professor Cleaveland, of Dart- 
mouth College is ;’? a man, who, if Mr. Carter is to be 
believed, is about preparing a new edition of his Mineral- 


ogy. We have a Mr. Cleaveland at Bowdoin College— 


but he cannot be the man, of course ; Mr. Carter being 
well acquainted with him, and his work on Mineralogy 
too well known abroad, where Mr. Carter has travelled, 


to be mistaken for another, of which we never happened 


to hear. 
FRANKLIN HERALD—PHILADELPHIA. 


we were literally pursued with hand bills* wherever we 
went for about a week; we were applied to from several 
quarters to become the Editor of a newspaper—with 
what was here regarded asa very handsome salary—a new 
paper in Portland! where there were already six or 
seven, At last we concluded to say yes ; and immedi- 
ately issued our prospectus ; but fully aware of the wick- 
ed stories that were abroad against us, we concluded to 
give the lie to the charges, ina gentlemanly way—and 
abide the issue. Most of them we knew to be by authors 
or the friends of authors,“whom we had spoken the truth 
of ; and who therefore could not forgive us. But we did 
so here, in this country, long before we went over-sea, and 
with more severity than we ever did there. But the mo- 
ment we turned upon our mob of accusers, they were all 
mute. Nobody knew anything about the matter—no- 
body had arraigned us ; or at least nobody with spirit 
enough to acknowledge it ; and our paper came forth. 
It succeeded ; and we gave no flattery, no quarter indeed 
to our brother editors—determined, if nothing else would 
do, to provoke them to the field. But,nothing would do 
—they would not show fight—and the only three individ- 
uals, who had courage enough even to allude to the past, 
were Mr. Noah of the Enquirer, and Mr. we do 
not know his name, of the Times, Boston, and Mr. 
somebody else of a paper, said to be published at New 
York, and purporting to be the New York Saturpay 
EVENING Gazette. Mr. Noah—we begin with him, 
out of pure respect—he thought proper to say, that we 
had not always written like a friend to our country— 
this, was not saying much ; but as it insinuated, or might 
be understood to insinuate the old charge, of our being an 
enemy to our country, we put it in issue by a flat deni- 
al, and called upon him for the proof. And what is the 
reply ? We begin with Mr. Noah ; and give his very 
words ; and leave the public to judge between us ; with 





England.’? But others may—and to them we leave the 
application. 

“The Yankee.—Mr. Neal, editor of the Yankee, denies 
that he ever wrote any thing against this country when he 
was abroad. We believe him, because he says so ; but 
it is rather strange that several journals in the union should 


but one remark more—we do not exactly see how “ a 
question sounds very much like a man long a resident of 


& paragraph extracted from the Masonic 
Mirror? But such has been the behavior of our 
eneggies from the first. They have sacrificed all 
probity and truth, and we might say all decency, in 
their cowardly warfare with an absent man; all 
character and principle to their coarse appetite for 
vulgar notoriety. 


“ NEAL says—truth is tuo tame for the appetite 
of a reading public.’ Admit the position and there is 
not a man in the country so well qualified for a popular 
editor, as this said John Neal ; for we contend,—and we 
don’t believe Johnny will deny it, (1)—that there is not 
one who can deal out the requisite more fluently or with 
a better grace than himself. He was no novice in the art 
and mystery of the business, when he entered the English 
school. To his skill while there, his country can bear 
ample testimony. Further—much to his profit—he is 
possessed of more impudence—unblushing yankee impu- 
dence—than any braggart that holds a quill. He cuts 
and thrusts on all sides—friends and foes—calls the whole 
phalanx of (dignified and honorable) American editors and 
reviewers blockheads !—(O, what a lie !)—swears round- 
ly that not fifty can write an English paragraph, and 
winds up in a rhapsody of what he has heard and seen in 
Blackwood(2)—London—England. 

Now for astorm ! Exchange tho’ or you get not 
enother chance.’’ 








(1)Then you do believe that he will tell the truth; and if you believe that, why 


insinuate the reverse ? 


(2)False. He does not say one syllable of Blackwood in the paper referred to. 





ERRORS. 


In our last, several errors appear, which we corrected 
over and over again :—the devil take these printers !* Are 
we, after we have got sick and tired to death of our paper, 
to read it all over and over again, for the purpose of sce- 
ing whether they have spelt man with a G; or C. A. T. 
with a double f, or corrected an error by saying, For his 
grace the Duchess, read her grace, the Duke ? 

We find other where we wrote an other; young genius’ 


glorious light, where, to avoid sinning in the very way 
the publisher of Willis’s Poems had sinned, we wrote 
young Genius! glorious light ; and leafy bush of nature 


repeated declaration of the ‘* Glorious Eighth,’’ abrupt- 
ly asks,‘* What is the meaning of this nonsense? The 


And of this paper, who Joun Bowuine, Esquire ,is—| Victories as ‘‘ nonsense.” 


the author, acco ding to the F. H. of a poem published 


on its first page ; and also, who Mr. John Neale is—the 


author of several publications ** indicating more genius 
than judgment.’ But for the orthography of the name, 


we should believe that ourselves were meant. 


New-York Enquirer. 


Our readers will recollect that for inany years while —_ ae. But—every body yaeieea ome . 
we were abroad, the papers were generally in the habit | *0w the value of newspaper stories ; and the worth o 
newspaper morality and courage. 


of abusing us here, as the arch enemy of our Country. 
Nothing was too bad to insinuate—hardly anything too 
bad tu say—as we hear, and as we had occasional proof 
while we were in England. At last we returned—willing 
to lead, if we might, a peaeful life—in spite of the 
scribblers of our country—and the butterflies whom we 
had broken alive on a wheel. But as soon as it was known 
that we had arrived, we were applied to from several 
quarters to establish a journal, or to become the editor of 
a newspaper. We hated both occupations too much; and 
as we were prepared to settle somewhere in the law— 
either at Baltimore, whither we should have gone but for 
the deplorable condition of the bar in that City, and the 
great depreciation of property among those who look to 
the rail road as their only hope ; or at New-York, where 
we should have been admitted immediately as a Counsel- 
lor, and might, if we would, have been the editor of a 
new paper also, which would have occuped our spare 
time, and he!ped to keep us out of mischief—and for 
which we could have had twice the pay: that we have 
asked here, without being obliged to write half as much 
in amonth as we write now every week for the YaSkEE— 
(obliged we mean by our pride, and desire to make our 
native place what it should be) ;—or, at New Orleans— 
or somewhere else. We cared not much where ;—we 
could live any where, and live well too ; we were only 
determined, if we settled any where, to settle there at 


least forever. But, afier a while, instead of these large} «We have copies of three revised and amended editions of the same. The 
cities, we pitched upon this,our native town—for reasons | wthors we do not know; when we do, we shall publish their names and the 
which will sates, when we are dead and buried, if no 
before. An 





New York Saturpay Evenina GazerTre. 


charge made against us, in the same way we did that, 
made inthe Enquirer. And that since then, we have not 
heard a syllable of the matter. We hoped for more 
pluck, after so much of what, anywhere else would be 


have simultaneously preferred the same charge.t It seems] for we have no idea what, unless it were leafy hush of 
to have been the general opiuion ; but we are happy that|nature ;t and Bower-ing, for Bowring, as if they were 
there is no foundation for it. Mr. Neal, alluding to the} determined never to let it go as we say. 


And in the lines to the setting sun, they have so manag- 


é ed as to make us puff the very stanza we found fault with, 
question sounds very much like a man long a resident of} and to find fault with the very stanza we puffed. 


England, and accustomed to consider great American P. S. Guarantee for guaranty was a blunder of our own; 


ditto grew wearied for grew weary. 
And P 8, No .2.—Our publisher is in fault here. In 


Of this paper we have only to say—that we denied the recording the death of that estimable woman, the wife of 


Daniel Webster, he calls her the wife of the Hon. Daniel 
Webster. We hope to see the day, when it will be a dis- 
tinction here to have no title. How was it among the re- 
publicans of old ? What should we think of a Marcus Bru- 
tus, Esquire ? of a General Julius Ceasar? of the Honorable 
Mr. Cato? or of his Excellency Publius Scipio ? 


Tue Masonic Mirror. 
To the following, the writer of which has put on |. He wrote as follows; and we never met with a more spirited, or beautiful 
the gloves ‘in pure frolic, it would appear, under a be- 
lief that however roughly he may be handled, it can- 
not injure his head, or his character, or that of his 
journal,—we reply ; first, by begging the reader to They— 
observe the phraseology and the style—for these men 
charge us with personality, and with coarse or with 
too familiar language ; and secondly, by republishing 
the sentence we wrote, as tt appeared in the first num-]| Enough to show—is it not, that single passage—the utter worthlessness of mere 
ber of the Yankee. we expect of our poetry to the common-sense;-feeling of man ? Who would ever mistake prose in 
literary brotherhood, ii such things are suffered t0} who cares for the sense of either music or pogiry ? 
pass without severe animadversion 
paragraph or a phrase ; by putting a period where 
no period was put by the author, and by leaving 
out here and there a few words, you may make any | Burnell to Miss Clatisa E. Vaughan—Mr. William Merrill, Jr. to Miss Lucy 


Ann Springer. 
° On Wednes ening, last, by the Rev, Mr, Bisbee, Mr. Leonard Billings, 
r editors) try to Miss Ann JV at, daughter of Capt. Benjamin Knight. 
which is not} Monday evening, hy Rev. Mr. Ten Broeck, Mr. Phomas Bartlett of Eastport, 
‘ . iss Caroline, Ds f Capt. John Deering. 
often, for truth is too tame for the appetite of a read-|'° Min Caroline, Daushter of Capt. Jenn Airy Cook 


By dividing a 


writer say any-thing. 
We wrote “ when the 
to speak the truth, and the whole trut 


ible to contrive a 








immediately, though the prejudice was 80 | and Jackson, at the door of the Senat> Chamber ? 


t handbills together. 
{Is it so very strange, after the vile story that went the rounds about Decatur 











*Yet ours are among the best we ever met with, or heard of. 


tMr. W. informs us that for hush and hindered, the TOKEN did him the 
favor to say, bush and kindred, 


idea. 

I thought that in the leafy hush 
Of nature I should die ; 

But as the hindered waters rush 
Resisted feelings fly ! 


I thought that in the leafy bush 
Of nature I shoul die ; 

But as the kindred waters rush, 
Resisted feelings fly ! 


that way ? but any thing will do for poetry. Fine words with a fine voice, and 








MARRIED. 
In this town on Sunday evening last, by the Rev, Mr. Bishe, Mr. Gardner F 


In Brunswick Mr. James Storer, to Miss 


ing public, who never study, who love excitement, and| In Watertown, Mass. on the 26th ult Capt. Seth Bird, of this town, to Miss 
have no leisure for investigation, they seldom or never |™*y Stone, of tit former place, 

suceced. Now, would it be 
better illustration of this remark, than is contained in DIED. 








In this town, a child of Mr. Ansel Hatherway.—Joseph C, son of Mr. Sam’! 
Kelly, aged 3 years —Miss Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Lemuel Stevens aged 
18.—A child of Mr.Wm. Briggs—A child of Mr. John P.Waterhouse, aged 22 
months. 

In Westhrook John Torrey aged 33 formerly of Woodstock in Connecticut. 

In Kennebunk-port Mr. John Perkins Jr. aged 46 yeare, 
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OURSELF. 
“ It is our own vanity that makes the vanity of another so offensive.” 
Roche fi . 

Here we intended to stop, and forgiving our efe- 
mies éven as we hope to be forgiven, try to tread 
the path appointed to us witha conciliatory temper. 
But they are pushing us a little too hard ; and as our 
usefulness will depen altogether upon our character, 
and therefore upon the truth or falsehood of the char- 
ges referred to, we must, there is no help for it, we 
must take the field again, with a fixed determination 
to keep it—or die. 

All we ask for now is fair play ; and that we will 
have, so long as there is breath in our body.—To 
such of our countrymen as know us, and have known 
us long, we appeal—and we ask them, boldly, if they 
ever met with a man who appeared in their view to 
be more thoroughly and absolutely devoted to what 
he believed the true interest of his country. We may 
well be mistaken—for wiser men are every day of 
their lives ; but who is there to deny, that to the best 
of our knowledge, we are of a truth, a fast friend to 
our country ? 

And yet, notwithstanding all this, and notwith- 
standing all that we have said, and done, and suffer- 
ed in the cause of our country’s literature—to be so 
baited and blackguarded by all the papers, or nearly 
all, that were published here, while we were away ; 
and then, after we have returned and prepared to call 
our slanderers to account, to have them all backing 
out of their charges and their chivalry in this way—it 
is too bad. 

We are driven to speak of ourselves now, as we 
did hope we should never be tempted to do again— 
but our readers must bear with us a moment longer, 
while we set down a few facts, with which they per- 
haps are not acquainted, and which if we are to do 
any good by our paper must be laid in a proper light 
before the public. 

Soon after we departed for Europe, whither we 

roceeded at a great sacrifice, mainly that we might 
judge for ourselves of what existed there, and meet 
the chief enemies of our literature upon their own 
ground—it was widely circulated here and very gen- 
erally believed (where we weré not known) that we 
had abandoned cur country forever ; that we had 
gone away privately; that we never should venture to 
show our face in it again ; that we had been liter- 
ally driven abroad by the imputed authorship of Ran- 
dolph ; that we were ascribbler and nothing but a 
scribbler by trade; that we never did any busi- 
ness in the law ; and that our literary labours had 
been wholly unproductive to us here: when the truth 
was that though we took to writing, late in life, (afte: 
we were of age) and that anonymously, and where 
there was a general prejudice against us, as an unedu- 
cated man, of no family, and a broken merchant into 
the bargain—we could have supported ourselves and 
family, within three montlis after we wrote our first 
paragraph in a newspaper, and from that time to this, 
even here, in this country, where until we did so, 
probably no literary man of America had ever been 
able to do as much. It is also true that we never did 
pursue literature as a trade—we have always had 
other and better resources, and have written only for 
amusement, or for something better, and when the 
every day duties of life were gone through with, and 
the rest of the world were asleep. As a shopkeeper 
we were eminently successful, as a merchant more so, 
till we were spoiled of our hard-earned acquisitions, 
by the general bankruptcy of the trading world in1815; 
and as a lawyer, from the very day that we were ad- 
mitted in Baltimore, eight or ten years ago, up to this 
hour, we have always had professional business e- 
nough to support not only ourselves, but a family; we 
do not except England, for there we had professional 
business, and might have had more, if we had not 
been too much occupied to attend to it y, if we 
had chosen to establish ourselves there, might 
have made a fortune at lew, for we should have been 
sure of the greater ; art of the law-business between 
the merchants of England and their debtors in Amer- 
iica ; but then to estabiish ourselves there, we must 
have mar-ied there, sworn allegiance there, and set 
down, in good faith as a subject of the Buitish Em- 
pire ; and this we would not do. And the truth is 
meorecver, that instead of going away privately from 
this country, or in consequence of being suspected of 
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in the Baltimore newspapers nearly a month before» 
that we were going to Europe, so that everybody 
might be prepared for it ; we even did as much in 
Randolph itself—saying there that the author, if in 
this country, would receive communications address- 
ed to him in a certain way ; and we did not go till 
more than two months after the publication of Ran- 
dolph, and long after the uproar had utterly died 
away ; and instead of going away privately, or with 
no intention to return, we took our passage two or 
three weeks beforehand in a, Baltimore ship, and 
left our office open, with a valuable library and a 
quantity of very valuable office furniture, in the care 
of a young man just admitted to the bar, and former- 
ly a student of ours.—We may remark here, that be- 
sides having a large share of most respectable. busi- 
ness in the profession, we had always one or more stu- 
dents, after the first year of our practice at Baltimore, 
and at one time, had several, and among them an 
English barrister.—such was the idea entertained 
there of our legal knowledge. Need we say more 
to prove that we intended to return? or that our 
going abroad was public, and so far as pecuniary 
matters were concerned, a sacrifice? 

Yet more. While we were in England, where we 
were doing all that we possibly could for the encour- 
agement of our native Literature, and more than any 
other American ever did, or could do there ; and 
while we were turning the batteries of Blackwood on 
two or three other journals, which had not been very 
favourable to our country, upon the Quarterly, the 
Edinburgh and a multitude more, which had been 
in the habit of abusing her and her institutions, and 
every thing American, for years and years—till we 
had silenced them all—’till not even a British news- 
paper would dare to repeat a lie, or coin a lie about 
America—at this yery time we could hardly open a 
paper from this side of the water, without finding 
some foolish or wicked story about ourselves in it. 
We suffered it all to pass however, without a word 
of remark—without giving ourselves the trouble to 
reply, except in one particular case ; and then we 
did so ina letter to our friend Buckingham, of the 
Galaxy, wherein we gave him a particular account of 
our whole proceedings with regard to this country, 
of how we had got possession of Blackwood—the 
cleverest and boldest paper of the age—though some- 
times unprincipled, and sometimes puppyish—a pa- 
per though, in which we were allowed to say more 
in favor of America, than would have been permitted 
by any other journal of Europe. And what did this 
friend of ours do ?—He suffered these very slanders 
to be repeated every day in the year, and almost ev- 
ery hour in the day, without speaking a word in our 
behalf, when he had the means of refutation lying by 
him in his desk. Nor did he ever depart from this 
friendly course till the current of public opinion had 
begun to set the other way—till there was no longer 
any risk in telling the truth—and he had a boy to 
consign to us over the water.*—Who can blame us 
if we fee] these things—and who is there to wonder if 
we speak of them with severity. We know well 
what we have done for our country, and we believe 
that there is not another man alive, who either could 
or would have done what we did, or have persevered 
as we did, under so much bitter and cruel misrepre- 
sentation. 

But to be more particular—at the very time we 
speak of, while we were engaged literally in fighting 
the battles of our country abroad, not by flattery nor 
puffery, but by the plain truth, forced info every chan- 
nel of literature in Great Britain, we met with papers 
continually from this side of the water which were 
intended, or at least calculated, if any thing could be, 
to defeat our usefulness there, and to make us in- 
deed the enemy of our country. ‘Take one example. 
Our friend, Mr. John Miller, then of Bridge-street, 


* And here we owe it to ourselves to acknowledge the handsome behaviour of 
a Boston Editor, who seeing how bitter the prejudice ran against us, came out 
and published several extacts from Seventy Siz, without giving the author—till 
they had been puffed and copied all over the country ; hy scores who had 
b en abusing the hook for a long while, as if they were acquainted with it—when, 
he st and said—look you, brother Editors ! this very writing is the wri- 
ting of that very Jobn Neak whom you have been abusing for such a lengih of 
time, as no writer! From this, Buckingham took the hint, and after the death of 
PAUL ALLEN, when every body was him for the beauty and strength 
of certain extracts fiom hig HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION, he suffered the story to spread till it was ripe enough, and then told the 
public the trath—namely, that those very passages were written not by Paul Al- 
ten, but by John Neal. “ We were never satisfied with those passages ourself;— 
they might be much improved—We do aot know the name of the other Boston 





the authorship of Randolph ; we gave public notice 


Editor, though we know the fact. 





Black Friars, put into our hands one day a paper, pub- 
lished at Boston, in which the editor hinselt r. The- 
ophilus Parsons, a son of the late respectable Judge 

arsons) had the vulgar ees p | to say in a silly re- 
view of Randolph, that we had denied the authorship 
of that work, and that he “ understood we had been 
much beaten at Baltimore.” He lied, and we told 
him so therefore in Blackwood. We had never denied 
the authorship—we had even avowed the offensive 
opinions that procured the challenge fromMr. P.—in 
our correspondence with him. We knew moreover, 
as to what he said of the beating, that he had never 
understood any such thing, and that he knew us much 
too well ever to credit such a story if it were told 
him; and so we gave him the lie there,—also, in 
Blackwood. But what could induce him, the editor 
of a respectable paper, and the son of a respectable 
man, to utter such a deliberate and sneaking false- 
hood ? What ! why, in the first place, we were on the 
other side of the water, and he, 4 one of those un- 
accountable freaks in society, which no reasonable 
man would ever hope for, had become the editor of 
a newspaper ; and im the next place he, having been 
allowed to sit at the table of the late William Pink- 
ney, while both were in Russia, the one as a minister 
of the United States of America, and the other as one 
of a multitude of our young gentlemen, whose con- 
sequence everywhere, not only abroad but every- 
where, depends upon their being suffered to cross the 
threshhold of somebody else, with impunity—he, Mr. 
Theophilus Parsons, for these and two or three like 
reasons, one of which is, that he happened to be in 
the way—and very much in the way he was too, of 
the giant we speak of, at the time of his death, and 
thereby contrived to couple his name with the best 
hope of being remembered, that lay within his reach, 
he thought himself bound to fake up the quarrel of 
the Pinkneys—rag, tag and bobtail, without ever un- 
derstanding a word of the matter. And how did he 
behave on hearing the lie given thus publickly to his 
editorial asseveration. ow !—why just as Mr. 
Noah, of the Advocate has now done (though with 
Mr. Noah we did not go so far—he never made it 
necessary ; to the best of our knowledge and belief, 
he has always behaved like a gentleman in the mat- 
ter, though we must say rather too much like a news- 
paper-gentleman—repeating tough stories, without 
inquiry into their truth). He came out in the same 
Literary Gazette, and the paragraph was either 
made by Mr. Theophilus Parsons alone, or by him 
with the help of one Mr. Carter—a greater blockhead 
if possible, though not perhaps a greater boy—and 
said what ?—Why even what Mr. Noah says—that 
since Mr. Neal had denied the charge, he would be- 
lieve him. The puppy—why had he not the manhood 
to confess the truth ? Why not the courage to defend 
himself ? 

But enough—to say no more of this fellow, whose 
head we turned by a little praise that we gave 
him, in the outset of his literary career ;—who thrust 
himself upon our acquaintance criginally, years and 
years ago; began a correspondence with us—(we be- 
lieve we made him pay the postage of his own letters) 
who puffed our Orno like a ncrth-wester, in the Gal- 
axy, and would have done as much in the North 
American, ifthe Editor had not been rather shy of 
meddling with us; plagued us with inquiries about 
our Biography, for that very journal, as he said, 
though at that time we had done nothing in this 
world but sell tape and make poetry ; and then the 
moment we had crossed the water, and he was out of 
our reach, attacked our shadow, as if he would not 
leave a ragof it for his brother Fditors to quarrel 
with.—To say no more of him, we cast ourselves upon 
the proud feelings of our countrymen. And all that 
we ask of them is to see fair play between us and the 
whole eight hundred, if they like. 


P. S. Since this was written, we have met with a 
paper which appears to have a better idea of the ac- 
countability of an Editor to an abused public. It is 
called the Bunxer Hiit Avrora—and has now, 
most undoubtedly, taken a very good method of get- 
ting itself into notice. There are men, who would 
rather be cuffed, than overlooked in good company ; 
just as there are people, who have an idea that so long 





as they make a prodigious outcry in favor of their 











country—whatever they do must pass for the doings 
of a patriot. 

We give almost the entire article ; and we do so as 
a fair specimen of the perverse ingenuity of the wri- 
ters of our country, who have made themselves con- 
spicuous—each in his own little neighbourhood—by 
abusing an absent and therefore a defenceless man. 
We might present it, in safety, without one word of 
comment, leaving the public to judge between us 
but we prefer taking a mode which will not leave our 
accusers a single chance of escape ; and therefore, 
we shall add a few brief notes to the passages that 
appear to be worth it, The article runs thus— 


Joun Neat. This Eccentric character, as it has be- 
come customary to style him, is publishing a paper in 
Portland, entitled The Yankee, though possibly The En- 
glishman might be as proper a title.(1) The publication is 
characterised with all the editor’s peculiarities—all his 
dashes—broken sentences—truths—rhapsodies—sense— 
nonsense—confessions—garrulity—aye, very garrulity. (2) 
He has thrown down the glove to the whole editorial 
corps, and now those same editors who spoke independ- 
ently concerning him while in Europe, are found lauding 
his talents and genius to the sk.es—they hint at his abuse 
of his countrymen—he calls for proof—they are silent— 
and this is what our brethren cal! editorial independence 
—a misnomer for editorial impudence.(3) We are not 
disposed to e quills or columns with Mr. Neal, but 
we dis’ike to see such shrinking among the fraternity 
now the accused has returned and avows himself ready to 
make his defence.(4) Of Mr. Neal’s writings in Europe, 
we pretend to know but little—yet our opinion, formed 
from extracts and comments, made by American editors, 
has hitherto been, that he did very much abuse—very 
wantonly handle—the characters,—persons,—produc- 
tions—of our best artists and writers.(5) We still be- 
lieve that he did do this in a magazine, the most hostile 
to the American character and interest, and the most bit- 
ter foe to American literature. Some other editors have 
hinted thus much, and Mr. Neal’s only reply, (so far as 
we have seen) is for proofs—proofs—one word. Now, 
if Mr. Neal thinks proper to call upon us for proofs, we 
answer that he may find them in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
If he cannot find them there, he may in the memories of 
some of his friends.(6) But as we have none of his writ- 
ings at hand except one copy of the Yankee, we cannot 
furnish proofs except from that. We extract exactly as 
we find it :— 

‘It is getting to be common with the best writers of 
Europe to make favorable mention of this country, when- 


ever they can do so, without appearing to drag in the re- 
mark by the head and shoulders.’’(7) ! 


This we believe is a fault which could never have been 
attributed to Mr. Neal, for he seems to have fought for 
the good of his country by finding fault with every thing 
which came from it—condemning every body in it—abus- 
ing those who endeavored to raise its character, not by 
fault-finding, but by their labors. Neal seemed to think 
that by telling every thing bad, and suppressing every- 
thing good, connected with America, it would correct the 
evils and show magnanimity in acknowledging our faults. 
But he is mistaken—his notion of running everything 
down under the pretence that there might be better—is 
neither telling the truth, nor benefitting the country.(8) 
We extract this sentence from the paper : 





‘* Time was, when we did not care much what people 
thought of our heart, provided they thought well of our 
head.” 


This was undoubtedly the time when he was writing 
to please British taste—Rritish feeling—British animos- 
ity—British jealousy—for the benefit of his 4g wean 
in England—for the good of his purse and his living— 
and not—for the good of his country—his friends.(9) 
All he wanted was fame—popularity—in Europe—in 
London—in Edinburgh—not in America—in Boston—in 
Portland. To us, this sentence, is proof sufficient to con- 
fin» all that has beea said of his abuse—his ambition. 


We make other ex’ racts, without the least alteration of | 


letter cc style of printing : 


** It is true that we (Mr. N.) have written agreat deal 
that we are ashamed of and sorry for, and nothing at all 
that we dare to be, satisfied with.”? ‘* That we have 
done much in self defence, that we should not have done 
at all ; somewhat in the wantonness of power, and much 
that we are heartily ashamed of, we acknowledge 


.| or as if it were to be the natural enemy of America. For 
> 
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OUR NOTES. 

(1) ‘ Though possibly the ENGLisHMAN might be as 
proper a title.’? Need we do more than refer the reader to 
the Yanxegs already published? And is not this one 
remark of itself about enough to show the temper of this 
man, as well as that of those who have hitherto called 
us—by way of reproach too—an Englishman ? as if to be 
an Englishman were to be at all inferior to an American ; 


ourselves, we have only to say, that if we were not an 
American, we should be proud of being an Englishman ; 
and so would every body that knows the true character 
of an Englishman, whatever may be his faults. We are 
charged with confessions too—as if to say that which is 
true of ourself, in self-defence, were athing to reproach 
us for; as if to say that we have done wrong, were a crime 
or a folly. 

(2) We are accused of dashes here, and broken sen- 
tences ; and we pray the reader to observe the punctua- 
tion of this and another similar paragraph, and to com- 
pare them with any thing that has yet appeared in the 
Yankee. The truth is that when we think proper, we 
shall employ dashes—for they do that sometimes which 
no other form of punctuation will do ; but as a habit, we 
have long been done with dashing. The charge once 
made, sticks forever. It is not worth while to see wheth- 
er ainan hasreformed, if he be once guilty, even of dash- 
es or b:oken sentences—as if neither were ever to be us- 
ed ! and so it is repeated, whether true or not, whenever 
he is the subject under review. But unluckily for this 
writer, the very same charge, almost in the very same 
words, was made some five orsix years ago by the Galaxy; 
and within that time, we have so altered our punctuation, 
after carrying it through in a work of three volumes, and 
thereby satisfying ourself that itnever could be reduced 
to practice in any popular writing, that by our punctua- 
tion alone, there does not live the man who could detect 
us. And as for our style, we can write just what style 
we please—like anybody, or like nobody that ever wrote 
before ; and if we are known by our style, it is not be- 
cause we cannot conceal ourselves, or write like other 
people, nor because we always write inthe same way— 
for nobody that ever breathedever wrote more variously; 
but because we write like nobody else. Whatever there- 
fore is like nobody else, is generally charged to us. But 
to prove the truth of what we say, we can referto vol- 
umes of our writing, which have been ascribed to other 
people, or not ascribed to ourselves. The papers we 
wrote inthe EvropeAN MaGazinE, published by Miller 
of London, were attributed here, for along time, to Wash- 
ington Irving ; and why ? for he was no more able to 
write these papers, than we were able to write the Sketch 
Book—because we left out ovr dashes ! 

And so with many more works not worth alluding to now; 
but generally attributed to others for the very same rea- 
son, by our judges of style. We are accused moreover of 
writing nonsense—a charge very easily made,but we think 
not very easily proved. We have written a good deal of 
poetry—yet to the best of our knowledge and belief, but 
precious little nonsense. This is saying a good deal, but 
we are not afraid to say it ; and we insist upon proof on 
the part of our accuser. ; 

(3.) Here we agree with the Editor of the Aurora. He 
has behaved at least more like a man, we wish we might 
say like a good man, by reiterating the charge to our 
teeth. And yet, perhaps, before we have done with him, 
/he may wish that he had followed the example of his 
brother Editors and held his tongue—or paid for kicks 
and cuffs with, bows and smiles. 

(4.) Here too, we cannot help acknowledging that the 
Editor of the Aurora has shown full as much valor as dis- 
cretion; for though ‘‘he does not desire to measure quills 
or columns with Mr. Neal;’’ forsooth, he has the hardi- 
hood to couch a lance for the other Editors of America. 





again.(10) &c. &c. &c.”” Here we stop. 


Be it so—the more the merrier. 
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(5.) Here we are charged with having assailed the 
persons and characters of our best Artists and writers ; 
and that, by a “ person who pretends to know but little 
of our writings in Europe,”’ and who confesses that what 
he does know, he knows only from other newspaper gen- 
try. Now, we have two or three plump and positive 
denials to make here. In the first place, we say that we 
never assailed, either the person or character of any 
writer or artist of America, while we were abroad.* We 
reviewed them all in Blackwood to be sure ; but we re- 
viewed their works only, andthat in such a way, that we 
were not only applied to, to review the collection of Som- 
erset House and elsewhere, but we actually did review 
the President of the Royal Academy himself, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, along with our American artists in Black- 
wood itself ; and that with what, if it had been said of any 
countrymen of ours, would have been called great sever- 
ity. We may add now, that in every case, our opin- 
ions have been adopted there ; and that the public of that 
country now say of all these men what we were the first 
to say of them, in Blackwood and elsewhere : We admit 
that we spoke of our friends with severity ; but we ap- 
peal to those who may appear to have the most reason 
to complain, whether it was done, or ever supposed by 
them to be done with a personal feeling. It is very true, 
that we gave, in three or four cases, a brief sketch of the 
previous life of our painters ; but we are willing to be 
judged by our painters themselves—setting aside two, 
one of whom we injured by our levity, and the other tri- 
ed to injure us, but failed ; and he may thank his Maker 
that he did fail, for we were a desperate man at the 
time—whether we did not do them good and not mis- 
chief, by what we said. We appeal to Chester Harding— 
of his life we gave a sketch. There was nothing in it to 
be ashamed of ; nor was he ashamed of it; for he knew 
us, and our motive. 

As to what is called personality, we have this to say ; 
that though we were guilty of it four times, and we be- 
lieve but four times, during all our stay abroad, we are 
only sorry for having been so twice. In both cases it pro-~ 
ceeded from levity, mixed up with a little exasperation, 
though not in either case of a private nature. In one, 
we spoke of Mr. Coleman of New-York, and besides be- 
ing guilty of a strange blunder by coupling him with Mr. 
Caines, as the author of the Lex Mercatoria, we were 
guilty of downright blackguardism of language—for that 
we are sorry. The other case was nothing more than 
this—we alluded to a young painter from Boston, who was 
at London while we were, and whom we thought too 
well off in the world, from what we knew, to study ; and 
we said so, but we said so in rough language—and for that 
we are sorry, though it was a mere trifle. 

But in the other cases, we are not sorry; and if the thing 
were to do again, we should do it with pleasure and pride. 
For we say that a scoundrel in literature has no more 
reason to complain of personality, for being called what 
he is, than a scoundrel on the high-way has for being ay- 
raigned by his true name ; and that, where personality 
is, in our opinion proper—and that it is proper sometimes, 
who will deny ?—we shall resort to it, just as we would 
to ratsbane, or to any other dangerous drug, for the 
destruction of vermin ; though we should keep them both 
for extreme cases, and would never give either, till 
nothing else would do.t Personality is a tremendous 
weapon : for that very reason, it ought only to be used 
—like the guilgetine or the scourge. The individuals to 
whom we refer now, are John E. Hall, the Editor of the 
PortFotto, of Philadelphia, and G. W. Simpson, of the 
OBSERVER. 

But, we have an idea, to return to the paragraph to 
which this note is affixed, that by the artist alluded to 
there, is meant Mr. Stewart Newton ; a young man, of 


* Except as hereinafter excepted. 
tAnd here we beg the reader to go through our pages ; and he will see what 





we mean by personality. 
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pretty good colloquial powers, of femarkably fine talent 
tor sketchy painting—and with a good eye for color, 
though a wretched portrait painter, and very ignorant of 
drawing ; a great literary coxcomb withal, who regards 
it as a misfortune to have been born in America*—and in 
short a coxcomb in every way :—This gentleman, who 
runs about with Mr. Rogers and Mr. Moore, and supplies 
the market in this country with ‘* fac similies’’ ef their 
hand writing from the little treasured notes they have 
sent him, years before, inviting him to dine with them at 
a chop-house, and pay for his own dinner ; who has, of 
a truth, a good ear for music, and some knowledge of it, 
though no sort of voice, and therefore spends that time 
over the keys of asuperb piano, given himas he thought 
by Mr. Samuel Williams, the great Banker, a few days 
before the blow up,—or in the company of strangers, who 
laugh at his pretensions in literature, and science; that time 
which he ought to spend in drawing with the school-boys 
of the academy—this gentleman,who affects to laugh and 
sneer at every thing American, to know an American at 
first sight by the dirt under his nails, and to have no re- 
collection of his uncle, as a painter—tbat uncle whom, 
he never touches a portrait, without imitating ; had the 
impudence, while we were writing for Blackwood, whom 


circulated journals of Europe? Ourself? Where? injagraph again ; toremark the dashes, and the style, and 
BLACKWoop ; inthe Monru ty ; in the European :|the broken sentences ; to recall the confession made 
who defended the character of the Yankees in the New| above, by the writer himself, that he knows nothing of 
Montuty? Ourself. Who attacked the veracity of|Mr. Neal, but from newspaper report,—to consider all 
British Travellers in America, saying the truth of them, | these charges here made, with our reply, as if it were his 
justifying even Mr. Walsh, and Mr. Paulding to a certain| own case, and then judge whether it was beneath our 
degree, quoting largely from both, and reviewing both in| dignity to say what we have here said of ourselves ; or 
such a way, as to excite a general outcry ; attacking| whether in fact, it had not become our duty—seeing that 
the chief slanderers of our country abroad, and making the|if such lies were let pass without contradiction now 
very name of a British Traveller in America, a laughing] that we are on the spot, they would be generally believed, 
stock and a by-word ?* Ourself—and where ? in BLack-|—our duty to reply to them, as we have. 
woop, in the MonrHty;t in the European Montu- 
Ly,inthe New Monra.y,in the OnreENTAL HERALD,t UTILITY. 
inthe Westminster Review, in the Evropean| We have long intended to give our readers some 
QuaARTERLY and elsewhere ? Ourself. Ina word, who idea of what we mean by Uriity. One way of 
gave up writing for Blackwood himself, withdrawing and doing so would be to refer them to the preceding num- 
repurchasing a paper already in type and paid for,§ and bers of the Yankee ; and another way would be to re- 
td - . , fer them to the future. But the best way of all is—to 
never writing another word for that Magazine—our favor- give them a fair ‘and straight forward history of the 
ite before, merely because it had attacked our institutions|truth. Jeremy Bentham is the head of a party who 
with falsehood and violence ? Ourself. And who called|have adopted the name of Utilitarians. We are of that 
Blackwood himself to account for this very affair—not |faith—although not of the party ; for some of their 
only giving up a very valuable resource forever, and doctrines we do not subscribe party few of wn 
throwing at his head money already received, but attack- penetione, and teechings,. peatienety of cltmemet te 








he knew personally, and whom we did not know, to drop! 
a letter to him, accusing us of all sorts of treachery and} 
personality—saying that we were dragging people forth | 
from the sanctities of private life, &c. &c. and thereby| 
trying to terrify Blackwood into a refusal of our papers.— | 
But we came to a knowledge of the truth ; not however 
through Blackwood, for he is a man to be trusted in a 
case of life and death, so far as the magazine matter goes, | 
and he only gave us an extract from the letter. We re-| 
plied, by demanding the name of the author ; and saying 
the charges were utterly false. And so they were. We, 
had not alluded, in any degree, to private characters at) 
this time ,nor did we afterwards, except in the few trivial | 


cases we have named, 


But our tale does not stop here. This egregious cox- 
comb, who pretended to be « onsulted by publishers about | 
the works that were offered them, and who made himself | 
so busy with Blackwood, that he might avenge himselfon | 
us for speaking the truth of his pictures (and that we did | 
say nothing but the truth is evident from the fact, that 
now you cannot hear an allusion to them but in the very 
language we used at the time we speak of) being tho- 
roughly satisfied that he had succeeded in his enterprize 
with Blackwood, without waiting to see if the next num- 
ber would contain a paper of ours, went into company and 
bragged that he had put a stop tu ourscribbling ! But— 
in a few days more, Blackwood came out ; with more of 
our writing in it than had ever appeared in any preceding} 
number. And well for Mr. Stewart Newton was it, that 
he did not sueceed—for if he had, we would have horse- 
whipped him, at noon day, in the public streets of Lon- 
don, if it had cost us our life. 

And now for the best writers of America, whom we 
are charged with abusing. Allow us to ask who defend- 
ed Washington Irving, when he was assailed by almost 
every decent Review and paper in Great Britain—the 
Westminster Review included? Ourself. Where? In 
Blackwood. Who wrote a new summary of the Life of 
Franklin, for the most popular journal of Europe, where- 
in the claims of Franklin to a multitude of discoveries 
were defended against the Quarterly Review, the British 
Critic, and a host of writers who had got hold of a new 
work on elcctricity ? Ourself—and where? In Black- 
wood, Who gave a general,—and as everybody acknowl- 
edges now, both there and here, except some of the in- 
dividuals who were not puffed according to their own 
ideas of themselves,—a general view of the literature of 
the United States, in two or three of the most widely 








* He was born in British Amcrica—we do aot know where; amd we doubt if 
any of his English friends do 


; more youthful among them, are absolutely hateful in 
ing hun and his Journal on account of the paper we speak | our eyes, and worthy of punishment by law. But, 
of? Ourself—and where? In the Ok1eENTAL Heratp.|nevertheless—we are a Ulilitarian, to the full extent 
But enough. We might continue the catalogue for half a|Of what we understand by the word Ulility, or by 
day. the motto affixed to our paper—* The greatest hap- 
(7) Look at the ingenuity of this paragraph. One |P*€88 of the greatest number.” To that law we suf- 
would have thought it rather a difficult thing to show fer no Cuception—we FeCognize BO duties, oe fl rights 
Y 8 in opposition to it. We preach Bentham heartily and 
De yegehe without qualification so far. We do not stop half 
nothing is difficult for men who are capable of mere trick | way, with the late president Adams, who in speaking 
and subterfuge, We pray our readers to refer to what | of the institutions 2 ppeomadg the Spartan law iver, 
we said of Lawrence’s Lectures ; and judge for|S4ys, ‘ But as a system of Legislation which she 
themselves whether a man can be an honest man, who|"?C" have any other end than the greatest happiness 
- oe ‘ ; 3 >". , | Of the greatest number—savinG TO ALL THEIR RIGHTS, 
afiects to see hostility to his country in what is there said, it was not only the least respectable, but the most 
But this is quite of a piece with all the treatment we have | detestable of Greece.” We donot say, ‘ The 
met with from our countrymen, since we entered upon| greatest happiness of the greatest number—saving to 
our literary career. Not one has dared to speak the | their rights—no !—for we acknowledge no ri hts 
truth, and the whole truth of us. Not one has dared to that can interfere with the greatest happiness © bya 
acknowledge his true opinion of us—lest another might agen aumber—none whatever, -_ even tus “of 
8 &" | life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” (to borrow 
laugh at him. the awkard and either very unmeaning or very untrue 
(8) To this we have no other reply to make than, that paomer of most of our constitutions). If it be 
better fix the greatest hap; iness of the greatest num- 
ber that a man should die—whoever he may be, and 
whatever he may be, cut him off without mercy. And 
so with his liberty, and so with his property. But 
make. The charge is untrue—wholly untrue ; and found-|hayve a care—be certain that it will promote the greatest 


from this, that we were no friend to our country. But 


it is false—absolutely and shamefully false. What we 
have said in note (6) will prove it to be so. 


(9) Here, too, we have only one word of reply to 


ed upon absolute ignorance and most wicked insinuations. happiness of the greatest number, before ou do so ; 
The things that we were sorry for, and that we alluded to | *Y> before you cut off the | ares criminal that walks 


the earth ; before you spoil the highway robber of his 
liberty, or deprive him of his property. 
Here is aruleof conduct which never can deceive 


in the paragraph quoted, were not written in England, 
but in this country ; they were not written lately, but 


years ago; they were not criticism—for of all our} us—though, to be sure, it may give to a bad man,here 


criticism, we are proud, though we might improve much and there, an outward justification for misbehaviour ; 


of it—but novels and romances. They were not writings just as every other great truth may. Andso far it may 


in abuse of our country—but they were writings, of which be called, what the chief adversary of or era calles 
. ‘ eee lit, nearly fifty years ago, a dangerous doctrine. But 

we are ashamed, because we know that if the critics here fire arms are dangerous—and that very law which 
had shown us fair play, or behaved with common decency requires of man to do as he would be done by, is dan- 
toward us, we might have written altogether better ; and | gerous in precisely the same way. If we are weak, 
because in them we said severe things of people, who it is or blind, or perverse, we may judge wrong ; if we are 
true had provoked us, and left usapparently no way of de- ple-seg esl yy ~ yaaa for truth, we may pretend to 
fending ourselves from bitter and widelv circulated un- J Ss wewettile magnificent rule of conduct, which 
truth, but by publishing a hitter and widely circulated | we regard as the greatest discovery in morals that ever 
refutation of it—but of whom, we ought to have taken,|was made, did not originate with Bentham. Ages 
either no notice at all, or a very different one. These are ee people talked about the fitness of things, and 
the things that we are sorry for ; and not for anything we elvetius, that ner amy ma ays got his 
: ace ad d's eben tectéy Miies Ghd umaene foot upon the shadow of the pyramid, and was pre- 
wither Ghd Gr uase Ghveee 5 cave taway - paring to measure its altitude for the benefit of all who 
alluded to above—not twenty lines in the whole—nor in| were at sea, in the vast ocean of morality, when Mr. 
any degree remarkable for bitterness or severity. Archdeacon Paley appeared, and brought forth a new 
(10) We beg the reader to run his eye over this par- instrument, under the name of Uritiry, and gave 
pon at He CSR us what we required—a name for that,which will here- 
*We were actually quoted in parliament by Mr. Brougham, who did not after be a guide for the nations—a pillar of hi t, for 


know his author ; and were complimented every where for having silenced the 4 j i ‘oots 
Quarterly, the Edinburgh, and others. ny 5 the journeying ages that are to follow in the teps 


Some of these things were republis! i . | of this. 

Vfeyectde American) re eee And after Paley, came Bentham—who looking 
{Edited by Buckingham, the eastern traveller ; and published throughout all | abroad with the eye of one that is able to read the uni 
verse of thought like a map, and fixing upon two or 
three first principles, in morals and Legislation,as clear 


Lafayette’s American Journal at Paris. 


the British Indies. 


§We were paid either 60 or 75 dollars fur it ; and we paid the same to get it 
back, We have it now ia the proof. 
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and as satisfactory, as the law of gravitation in phys- 
ics, laid the foundation of a new science, which, for 
the want ofa better, we may call by the name of Uri- 
TY. 

He has written much upon the subject—enough, 
we should say, if he had written it in English ; buthe 
has not—and he is pretty any misunderstood, 
even by the very few that have the courage to look 
into a part of his fifty or sixty volumes of one kind of 
stuff and another. 

Now—as we know the man well, and his works 
well ; and as we know that there are treasures of wis- 
dom and beauty in them, we shall try to give our 
countrymen, gradually, and step by step, some idea of 
both. His character we shall give at length hereafter, 
when we have come to that part ofour laborson Ene- 
yranp. The character of his works in general, we 
mean also to give, in a chapter exclusively devoted to 
the purpose. At present therefore, we shall confine 
ourselves to this one subject—Uvirity. And here 
we begin with an extract from Palev,* to show what he 
understood by the word ; after which (though not in 
this paper) we shall show how strangely both have 
been misunderstood and misrepresented by the whip- 
per-snappers of the age, who have pretended to give 
the world an account of them. 

*Paley next week. 





LOTTERIES, 

We have lost another subscriber among the Lotte- 
ry people—Mr. Tessers by name, a dealer (the last 
was a Manager;)* but then we have got two others 
who acknowledge themselves, to have subscribed on 
account of what we said of the Lotteries ; and we be- 
lieve that others, out of the many that have added 
their names to ous list, within the last week, have done 
so for the same reason. 

And here we owe an apology—and as we never do 
anything by the halves, we mean to offer a hearty one 
to the subscriber we lost a week ago, and to whom we 
referred in our last—Mr. Joun Manan, 

We offer no excuse for what we said, but the sim- 
ple truth. We considered Mr. H. as having chosen 
to make that a personal affair, which we had intend- 
ed for the public, in what we said of lotteries—and so, 
believing that we could make him and others feel 
that we were not to be driven out of our path, by such 
means, we said what we believed to be true, and 
which, whatever others may think, we think we may 
have aright to sayso, when it is true. But let us 
add, that we did so altogether contrary to the advice 
and desire of our publisher, who did not in fact ap- 
pear to percieve the drift of our insinuation ; and that 
we have been severely rebuked for it, by the general 
sentiment of our friends—so that we, and we only are 
answerable for what we said. Now it happens that 
the charge wes not only very severe and very person- 
al, which were enough to condemn it, and us, in the 
view of other people, though not in our own view; 
but that it was unjust, and we are sorry for it—sorry 
we mean for having said it. 

But while we say this, we make no promises for the 
future. If we are provoked to personality—or by 
personality, we shall not hesitate to make our assail- 
ants feel, that we know how totreat blackguards in 
theirown way. We are never the first to say hard 
words, nor to give hard blows—nor shall we ever be 
the last—we hope—if we are attacked with either. 

Yet more. The besetting sin of our people is in- 
temperance. It is upheaving the very foundations of 
society. Most respectable men are guilty of it every 
day, and nobody dares to reproach them with it or to 
appear sensible of it—and they go on, witha perpetu- 
ally increasing momentum to their example, under an 
idea that they are not suspected by their friends. 
Now we—we—if there were ’no other way to save a 
friend, or a child, or a father, or to stop the mischief 
we speak of, we should not scruple to set his name at 
the head of our paper in large capitals.—If it cured 
him, he himself would thank us. If it deterred others 
— if it made them more secret in their indulgence, and 
more wary in giving a bad example to our youth, who 
would reproach us ?—Not they, we hope, who have 
framed a law, authorising the sober, to take the es- 
tate of a drunkard into their own hands—to adminis- 
ter it asif he were already in his grave ; not they 
who appoint a guardian for a grown-up man, because 
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he gets drunk ; or put up his name.on the tavern 
doors of a whole county, and prohibit people from 
trusting him. Desperate evils require desperate rem- 
edies. Private evils when they become public, forfiet 
the protection of the fireside and the family hearth. 
And they who persevere in disgracing themselves and 
corrupting the community, in spite of all that can be 
said in a general way, by writers, and preachers and 
editors, ought surely to have something said to them 
in a particular way. 

But, why take advantage of a personal pique to 
say this, of any individual? Answer—Because we 
must take advantage of something ; or what would 
the public say of us—that very public who are so out- 
raged by this —— of our personality ? 

But enough. We have wronged Mr. Mahan—and 
we are sorry for it.* He deserves not reproach, but 
warm and hearty encouragement from every liberal 
man, 





We are gratified by such approbation as this—and 
we like the idea of our unknown correspondent, 
whose representation we have partially inquired into, 
though not so fully as we shall. They made a great 
clamor and shouted for Diana ; but shrine-making 
went out of fashion. 

‘* Sir, l observe by a note in your last paper appended to 


your correspondent, where he asserts that two of the grants 
of Lotteries made in this State have been made for the 
benefit of individuals. The assertion of your correspon- 
dent is true: and you may satisfy yourself of the fact by 
inquiring at the office of the Secretary of State, and also 
at the Treasurer’s. The circumstances were these: in the 
case of the grant for the benefit of a Bridge at Sullivan’s 
Ferry, Sohn Sargent, in whose favour the grant was made, 
on speculation, had built a Bridge over the river at the 
Ferry in Sullivan, for the passage of which a toll was ex- 
acted ; but the speculation not proving a fortunate one, 
Sargent, who was then a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives,beset the Legislature and by persevering exertion 
procured an act, by which he was authorised to raise by a 
Lottery, $4,000 for his own indemnity and benefit. The 


all, or nearly all, raised, and probably paid over to him. 


its truth ; and if true, it would be of no use here—) with 
a boldness not unusual with him, next assailed the Legis- 
lature, and by his ingenuity and plausible representations 
persuaded that body that the State would be vastly bene- 
fited by the extension of Steam-Boat Navigation—that 
it would increase the passing through the State, by making 
it a pleasant and agreeable route for pleasure and _busi- 
ness travelling :(2.) and that it was an undertaking, which 
it was not in the power of individual enterprise to accom- 
plish. By holding up these lures, and connecting himself 
with the undertaking, he induced the Legislature to make 
a grant directly to himself under the pretence of promoting 
Steam Navigation. But it falls out that Porter, notwith- 
standing he is disconnected with the great steam boat line, 
is still authorised by the act of the Legislature to receive 
the $25,000 to be raised by the Lottery, without bonds, or 


Company cannot call on Porter for one cent of this money, 
and no other person under heaven but Seward Porter 
and his assigns have a right to a farthing of the cash to be 


are sorry we were wrong ; for we are glad of both 


troul) though never to a lottery—Ed. 
(2.) All which we take to be very true, nevertheless—Ed. 


answerable to the steam navigation omens he is to the governor and council 


and therefore to the people ; and thoug 


money in the T'reasury 
first place, it is provided ( 


the past year.” (Vile phraseology, but clear enough to be understood.) 
But how are the public protected? In several wa 





*And two or three have withdrawn their patronage from the Job Office of our 
publisher. Be it so—he bears it with christian patience ; and we, still better. 





the cash would go to the coffers of the State—for it would pot 
agers. 


an article on Lotteries, that you doubt the correctness of 


money was for Sargent and no one else, and the sum is 


In the other case, Seward Porter, (1.) (We leave out a 
passage here, because we have no means of enquiring into 


and I solemly challenge a contradiction of what I now af- 

a These facts the public—the people ought to know. 

** Do not be disheartened in the good cause you have 

undertaken, by any clamor that may be raised against 

you. For recollect sir, it comes only from those whose 
craft is in danger. When Paul preached a new and spiri- 
ual object of worship to the Ephesians—Demetrius, who 
made shrines for the Goddess D.ana, found this new doc- 
trine would ruin his trade—he immediately raised a 
mob and clamour against Paul—and they all shouted, 
‘* great is Diana of the Ephesians! and down with Paul!” 
But the shrine-making business soon declined, and was 
ruined; the trick of the trade was found out. Paul estab- 
lished a pure church on the ruins of the Great temple of 
Diana. You can make the application for your own en- 
couragement.” ANOTHER VICTIM. 


“Dear Sir—My mind is in such an anxious state respect - 
ing Lotteries that I cannot refrain from troubling you with 
a fact or two which has just come to my knowledge. It 
is said that more than one half of the Foreign Tickets sold 
in this State, are of the R. Island Lotteries. Look at the 
Schemes. We find the price 75 cents. The Venders sell 
them at one dollar. Look again at the chance for a prize, 
and the profit made by Venders, and for a’‘moment con- 
sider, One Vender in this town sells more than 50,000 of 
these annually, more than 3-4 of which, are sold here. I 
ask, shall our laws be put to defiance, and our enlightened 
public so deluded any longer? With such facts before us, 
shall we not rise up asit were with one voice and cry— 
‘* Thus far have ye gone ; but ye shall go no farther !” 


: In addition to all this, we have an idea that there 
is a prodigious deal of downright knavery among the 
dealers in lottery tickets. We do not charge all— 
for some we know to be as worthy men as live— 
though grievously mistaken,we hold, in their view of 
the duties of a good citizen. We have heard this 
very day of two cases in proof. Both occurred at 
Boston, and both at the same office. An individual 
who knew that he had drawn a prize of one hundred 
dollars, went to receive his money. He was told by 
the vender that he had drawn five—he insisted on 
seeing the Manager’s list, and the error was rectified. 
Another person however had a similar complaint to 
make of the same office ; and that made this one 
rather doubtful about the nature of the affair, which 
till then he had had the charity to regard as, perad- 


venture, a mistake. We hope it may be our fortune 
to hear of some very decided case in point. 


we shall see what a grand jury may think of it. 








(4) And they shall know it; for the persons alluded to here, are not a 
art so much to blame as the representatives of the people ; 
ve done no more than most persons would do—if they could—and 
as for Mr. Porter, he deserves more praise than blame. > 
too bad—it appears to he utterly shameless and stupid, or unprincipled ; and 
what is more, we think it would he no very dificult thing to show that the grant 
The people are not to be taxed for anything and every- 
thing. They are notto be made to indemnify individuals for bad barguins 
made by themselves in their private enterprizes. 


thousandth 
the former 


was uncunstituticral, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
**A’’ on Epic Poetry. Too long, but very well written 
—we shall try to give it a place, hereafter. 
** A Subscriber’’ on lotteries. 
here—are facts, why not leave us a name that we maj 
Much as we desire the overthrow of the system, 


If the facts mentioned 


trust to? 


raised by the grant referred to.(3.) For a full confirmation 
of the truth of their statement you may satisfy yourself by 
examining the grant in the office of the Secretary of State, 


*By this we do not mean that we are sorry the charge is not true—or that we 


(1.) We think very highly of the spirit and judgment of Mr. Porter ; and so 
well of this particular enterprise, that, if we were in the legislature to day, we 
should probably vote for a grant or gift in his favour (subject to a pioper con- 


(3) True ; but not the whale truth. For though Mr. Porter himself, is not 


no other person under heaven but Sew- 
ard Porter and his assigns has a right to farthing of the cash, it is perfectly 
certain that ncither he nor his assigns have any right to it, except on certain con- 
ditions—which conditions, if the failure be on his part, are of a nature to vest the 
es State of Maine. But how? Because in the 

al, to entitle the said Porter to the money raised, “he 
shall continue to afford as much and more accommodation to the public hy 
means of steam boat navigation within this State as has been afforded during 


The managers are ap- 
pointed hy the governor (and council ?) are removeable by the same authority ; 
are obliged to give honds ; are jointly answerable ; are held to account; are ob- 
liged to publish their schemes ; and the money gathered by lottery is only to be 
paid over—under the above recited condition—at such times and in such sums 
as the governor and council may direct.. On the failure of the condition, the 
governor and council would not give the order. And if the order he not given, 
belong to the man- 


and much as we respect the zeal of this writer, yet we 
shall not—we cannot give publicity to anonymous charges. 
We do not wish to involve another—we are willing to 
take all the risk of truth upon ourself ; but we must know 
that what we allege is the truth. ‘* You are fully con- 
vinced,’’ you say, ‘‘ that to this town alone there has been 
a loss of $24,000, annually, for four years past.’’ And 
that ** to your knowledge one of the Managers of the 
Maine State Lottery supplies, with a few exceptions, all 
the venders of the State with foreign tickets.” If so, give 
us the proof, and we will do our duty both as an Editor 
and as a lawyer. You aflirm also, that ‘‘there are not five 
men to be found in this State,who are a whit the better off 
for purchasing lottery tickets”’—may be so—but who are 
you? Satisfy us that you are what you appear to be, and 
your opinion may be of great value to us. 

The “ Warrior Widow.” Not altogether so good as 
we deserve, nor so good as we expect from Pedro ; what 
there is worth saving, will however be saved—hereafter. 

«‘ The Times,’’ a Boston paper, next week. 


Lawyers, Lorreries, Banxs and DisTILLERIES 
next week. 


«« F. §.”’ on the possessive case, hereafter. 


Other correspondents when it may be agreeable to our- 
selves. 














POETICAL DEPARTMENT. 
ae — 

Give and take is our motto—or more properly 
speaking, oneof our mottos. And, therefore, as we 
laugh at others for making poetry, we publish the fol- 
lowing, that they may do the same by us. 

TO THE INDIAN GIRL OF LAKE ONTARIO. 

FAREWELL, farewell ! the night wind blows 

A shadow o’er thy face—farewell ! 
The sun is down—the lilies close ; 
The water all about us flows 

More darkly, with a mournful swell. 








Nay, do not weep—-our love will be, 
In trial, sorrow, or distress, 

Forever, dear, a joy to me, 

A comfort all thy Ife to thee, 
Brown Beauty of the wilderness ! 


Behold the waters—all in flower, 
With lilies that in safety dwell : 
Be thou like them ; thou hast the power, 
Whene’er the blue skies o’er thee lower, 
Shut up thy heart, dear—fare thee well. 
Aug. 8, 1824, 





We thank our correspondent below for his poetry— 
the great fault of which is, that the leading idea is bor- 
rowed from the Sartor Boy, a poem attributed, we 
believe, to Dimond. He will see however, that his 
offer to review Mr. Willis’s poems arrived too late ; 
and that we have altered three or four words here. 

THE DEEP. 


I have seen the ship in stately pride 
Over ocean’s surges dashing ; 

While far and wide, the sounding tide, 
Like crested host was flashing. 


On her lofty deck, while showery spray 
From his locks of jet were streaming, 
The sailor lay in the sunny ray, 

Of home and childhood dreaming. 


And his own dear babe is smiling there 
On the breast of her who bore him ; 
And sisters fair, with long loose hair 
Dance merrily before him. 


On his father’s cot, beneath the eaves, 
Where the dove her song is swelling, 

The robin weaves, of spring’s young leaves 
And twisted moss, her dwelling. 


He hath lost that bless’d, that magic sleep ! 
He hath heard the cordage creaking ! 

The wild wind sweep along the deep ! 

The stormbird’s fitful shrieking!— 


But his giant ship the surge doth scale, 
With her flag still proudly waving, 
Each shatter’d sail still fronts the gale, 
Each beam the blast is braving. 


It is vain ; her quivering masts are broke 
With a ponderous peal like thunder, 
Beneath whose stroke, her beams of oak 
Are cleft like reeds asunder. 


There are rosy youth and manhood brave, 
There are heads with Time’s frost hoary— 
They found a grave in the deep, deep wave, 
For their struck and faded glory. 


Of their homes they thought, where loud and free, 
Their native rills are gushing ; 

Of the young rose-tree that woo’d the bee, 

With life and bloom all blushing. 


In the strife of death they thought of these, 
And the lov’d, who with bosoms yearning, 
Whene’er the breeze doth curl the seas, 

Look out for their returning. T. 





The sees we borrow with pleasure from the 
New Yorx Mirror (which borrowed it from some- 


body else,) the handsomest paper we have met with 
in our country—so far as the getting up goes. 
The literary matter too is very respectable ; down- 
right good sense, with no sort of sparkle, or peculiari- 





THE YANKEE. 


thought: the 





ty, or raciness of 


Se ved ho d ly for th 

raved from “ portraits painted expressly forthe New 
ORK Minnon,”—that's. a fib, foe the were not. 
The poetry we borrow is very beautiful, tho 
too learned for a song. ‘The two shaded crystal wells, 
and the idea of the second line, are so pure and 
exquisite, however, as to make us forgive not only the 
hard words, but the false grammar of another part. 


A PICTURE-SONG, 
How may this little tablet feign the features of a face, 
Which o’er-informs with loveliness its proper share of space ; 
Or human hands on ivory enable us to see 
The charms, that all must wonder at, thou work of gods, in 
thee ! 


But yet, methinks, that sunny smile familiar stories tells, 

And I should know those placid eyes, two shaded crystal 
wells ; 

Nor can my soul, the limner’s art attesting with a sigh, 

Forget the blood that deck’d thy cheek, as rosy clouds the 


sky. 


They could not semble what thou art, more excelJent than 
fair 

As soft as sleep or pity is, and pure as mountain-air ; 

But here are common, earthly hues, to such an aspect 
wrought, 


thought. 


The song I sing, thy likeness like, is painful mimicry 

Of something better, which is now a memory to me, 

Who have upon life’s frozen sea arrived the icy spot, 

Where men’s magnetic feelings show their guiding task 
forgot. 


The sportive hopes that used to chase their shifting sha- 
dows on, 

Like children playing m the sun, are gone—for ever gone; 

And on a careless, sullen peace, my double-fronted mind, 

Like Janus, when his gates were shut, looks forward and 
behind. 


Apollo placed his harp, ef old, awhile upon a stone, 

Which has resounded since, when struck, a breaking harp- 
string’s tone ; 

And thus my heart, though wholly now from early softness 


free, 
if touched, will yield the music yet, if first received of thee. 
PINKNEY. 














PAINTING, 

This is emphatically the country of painters—they ap- 
pear to spring up as naturally as our poets, and wild flowers 
out of the newly ploughed earth. Most of them look to the 
trade of painting too—not asa trade, but as a remedy for 
a fever in their blood. There is Sully—he used to work 
in a garret with his feet wrapped in a blanket, (he was 
not able to keep a fire) and would paint by the week to- 
gether, almost without looking behind him. There was 
Jarvis, a coach painter when he first arrived in this 
country ; Leslie an apprentice in a book store, till Mr. 
Carey had the generosity to turn him adrift—or in other 
words to give up his indentures ; there was Harding 
—a shopkeeper, a chaise painter, and a drummer to a 
militia company in the late war, now a painter of prodig- 
ious power, so far as a head goes ; and we might pursue 
the tale for a week ; but as we intend, by and by, to take 
up the art in a sober way, and give a sober opinion of all 
these artists, and of a multitude more, we shall skip over 
the rest now—and come to the object we had in view, 
when we began this paragraph. 

The town we breathe in is called Portland. Five years 
ago there was not a decent picture in it ; not even a tol- 
erable head to our knowledge—except one of ourself by 
Miss Sarah Peale, done some years ago at Baltimore, 
At last a portrait painter, as he is called, came here—but 
he ought to be called a landscape painter, for his land- 
scapes are delightful—admirable—and this, while his por- 
traits are anything but portraits—they are neither fish, 
flesh, nor fowl—they are pottery—downright earthen 
ware, with a high — rubbed in by lamp light, and 
resemble in their coldness and color the stone peaches 
and other fruit you see on the mantle pieces of those who 
find other peaches and other fruit rather too costive— 
we borrow that idea. 

Well—this portrait painter, whose name was Pratt, 
probably painted above one hundred portraits in this 





~ portraits —_ sheer 
quackery—there is nota likeness among them ; and| tray itself here and there, and by snatches, among 
hideous caricatures. As for their being en- 0 . = 








for now, a downright love of painting is beginning to be. 


At this moment, we have three very promising artists 
among us—one an amateur, who is unrivalled in a par. 


h far| ticular department ; another, a young man who was an 


apprentice to Penniman of Boston, (a standard, or coach 
and sign painter) and is now beginning to show an extra. 
ordinary talent for landscape. The third is a portrait 
painter, whom we have picked up as it were. A little 
time ago he was a printer ; then * took to engraving— 
then to portraits ; and afier study with a man who 
was never able to paint anything in his life, though a cap. 
ital judge of painting, and so far acquainted with the art 
as to be able to carry on the trade of a picture-doctor, 
and who at the end of six weeks, told him to go about 
his business, for he would never make a painter, he had 
set up for himself. He had done nothing when we met 
with him; and yet—wonderful as it may appear—incredi- 
ble indeed as it must appear to those who know the diffi- 
culty of the art, and how far we are a judge of that diffi- 
culty, (and we happen to be personally acquainted with 
most of the distinguished painters now alive, and to num- 
ber among our intimate friends, a multitude who are 
looked up to as authority) he has actwally—this young 
man—this boy—has actually painted the best picture of 
ourself with one exception, that ever was painted of us; 
(to say nothing of several others) and we have been paint- 
ed about fifty times, and generally by the first painters of 
the age. We do not choose to give the name of these 


That none, save thine, can seem so like the beautiful of} Young men here—but hereafter we shall, when their 


works are ready to fortify what we say, among those who 
have hitherto regarded them as nobodies. Next year we 
hope to have an exhibition in this town. Pictures may 
be had by sea, from all parts of our country; and we hope 
to contrive it so, that they shall come safely and at no 
expense or trouble to the owners. A Committee may be 
chosen who will insure them here and back at a fair val- 
ue, and pay all the charges of transportation. Laughable 
as the hope is, we do not mean to be laughed out of it. 





CURRAN. 

A Justice of the Irish King’s Bench, in giving his dic- 
tum ona certain will case, absolutely said, ‘ he thought 
it very clear, that the testator intended to keep a life in- 
terest in the estate to himself.’ The bar did not laugh 
outright, but Curran soon rendered that consequence 
inevitable. ‘ Very true, my lord,’ said he, ‘ very true ! 
testators generally do secure a life interest to themselves; 
but in this case I think your lordship takes the will for 
the deed.’ 





TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


We advise our subscribers to buy a portfolio for 
the Yankee, or to make something of the sort for 
themselves, out of two pieces of paste board, or thin 
board with straps over the back, ora bit of cloth 
nailed, so asto secure the two covers. Our YANKEES 
are worth it, and they will find it so, as we pur- 
sue our way. There is no knowing how long we 
Lmay choose to be a slave ; and if we stop, they 
will wish they had taken our advice, for they’ll nev- 
er get such another paper. We don’t say this to 
make them buy two copies a piece; for we have no 
interest in the matter, and our publisher has but few 
to spare now; and the few that he has, he will not 
have long. 
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neighborhood, and thereby sowed the seeds of the art 
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